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the varzea or ill-drained aEuvial land along the banks of the
rivers. The outlook in this direction is not very hopeful, in spite
of the fact that the Federal Government is making attempts to
encourage planting. Labour is scanty and the difficulties have
been made more serious by the exodus of rubber gatherers that
has recently taken place with the decline of the industry. The
high seasonal floods of the Amazon and of its great tributaries
below the rapids prevent permanent settlement along their banks
except on the stretches of rising ground close to the streams, but
there the primeval forest attains its maximum density and
demands the expenditure of much labour for clearing and keeping
clean. Since also the rivers are the only means of communication
there are obvious dif&culties in the way of establishing plantations
on the more open ground some distance away from them.
Further, Asiatic plantations have now secured an enormous lead,
and the establishment of competing plantations elsewhere would
be a difficult enough matter in any case, involving a long period
of waiting for an uncertain return on no small capital outlay ;
but the rubber districts of Amazonia not only have no capital
for investment, but find themselves in a precarious financial
position owing to the losses suffered from long depression. Nor
is it easy to see how outside capital will be tempted into the
rubber-planting industry in those regions in spite of the interest
shown in this matter by Americans as represented by their Depart-
ment of Commerce. A modern rubber plantation requires con-
siderable labour and a high level of skill and knowledge on the
part of the management. Neither of these essentials is forth-
coming in the tropical area of South America, and least of all
in the enervating and unhealthy lowlands of the Amazon basin.
Here, so far as rubber is concerned, Nature has been prodigal,
but as if to spite man's efforts, she has placed peculiar physical
and climatic obstacles in the way of the transition from a short-
lived, purely extractive economy to a scientific mode of exploita-
tion planned to yield ever-increasing returns.

As rubber-gathering has declined in the Amazon lowlands
other industries have tended to take its place. Among these
that of collecting the nuts commonly called Brazil nuts, is perhaps
the leading one. The tree which produces these is known locally
as the castanheiro and botanicaUy as Berfholletia excelsa. It
grows to a great size as its name indicates, and is, in fact, the
tallest tree of the Amazonian forests. As mentioned above, it
flourishes in the valleys of the great rivers that empty themselves
into the lower Amazon and its estuary, so that the centre in which
the trade is naturally concentrated is Para. The fruit of this
tree contains from fifteen to thirty nuts and weighs from 2 to